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investigation in most instances reveals that it is precisely the
e'surprised5' girl who once had the wildest-and most exotic ideas
about the expected physiologic phenomenon. Out of fear and a
sense of guilt, these irrational ideas are repressed and forgotten, and
any. rational ideas on the same subject seem to meet the same fate.

Unfortunately the irrational ideas, cut off from intellectual
influences, later produce much stronger effects than the rational
ones. The sources of these irrational notions lie mostly in early
childhood. Either they remain entirely unconscious or they assert
themselves in the form of distorted ideas about menstruation. But
they may also be the product of later fantasy life, misunderstanding,
false interpretation of real impressions, misinformation, etc.

Let us assume that the young girl in the pre-menstrual period has a
normal, uninhibited attitude, that is to say, she is ready to receive
rational information. Educators are inclined to believe that the
most appropriate source of information is the girl's own mother. Yet
we must take the mother's psychology into account. Menstruation is
very often the one thing that the mother conceals from her children
with particular discretion; it is a secret, and the idea of revealing it
meets with great psychologic resistance on her part. Many mothers
find it much easier to talk with their daughters about conception,
pregnancy, and birth, than about menstruation. One often en-
counters profound obstacles in the mother even before finding them
in the daughter. The writings of Daly5 and Chad wick6 throw light
on the motives for this concealment of menstruation by the mother.
The anthropologic studies from which these two authors have drawn
their data show that in many countries and cultures, both in the
modern and in the ancient world, among the most primitive as well
the most civilized peoples, menstruation was and still is, connected
with ideas of horror, danger, shame, and sin. Between the strict
taboos of primitives and the many prejudices and fears of civilized
peoples there is a bond of strong and deep-rooted identity. The
superstitions of the semi-educated, the fears of the immature and the
neurotic, and the fantasies and dreams of most of us, all have a
fatal similarity to the rules and prohibitions of primitives regarding
menstruation. This will surprise us less if we realize that primitive
taboos, like the fantasies of civilized people, are reflections of pro-
cesses in that part of the mind that seems impervious to the influence
of civilization.
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